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We hope you are dog lovers, 
for since Dog Week is here, we 
can’t resist these dog tales. Let 
us introduce you to the British 
Bouncer: 

The owner of a pub in Win- 
chester, England, has trained his 
dog to eject customers at closing 
time, according to the London 
Evening News. The dog begins 
barking promptly at 10:30 P M 
and pulls on the trouser leg of 
any recalcitrant client. “People 
don’t mind this treatment,” said 
the owner. “In fact, they come 
from miles around just for the 
privilege of being put out by 
Kim.” 


In Aukland, New Zealand, 
there’s the Private Eye dog. The 
gov't has called in a canine de- 
lective to solve the Vanishing Gas 
Mystery. About 20% of domestic 
gas fails to reach consumers. The 
gov't gas council has vainly tried 
to locate the points of escape, so 
has hired a smelling dog and 
handler to sniff out the leaks. 
The fee will be $350 a mile plus 
traveling and accommodation 
expense. 


In Lincoln, England, a dog 


named Snip died of old age in 
August. He raised $14,000 for 


charity during his lifetime. When 
a puppy, his master, who oper- 
ated a market stall, put him up 
for sale. Nobody would buy him, 
but everybody petted him. So the 
owner put up a sign charging a 
penny a pat—for victims of a 
flood. Quite a sum was raised for 
the relief drive, then Snip began 
raising money for dinners for the 
aged. He was responsible for at 
least 5000 dinners. His next job 
was raising funds for the Hun- 
garian refugees after the 1956 
uprising. He was given a state 
funeral, with a black-draped cof- 
fin. Beside it stood the little 
wooden bucket in which the coins 
were dropped. And now Lincoln 
is going to put up a monument 
to Snip. 


Then there is a dog in Port 
Arthur. Texas, named Bud, but 
who ought to be called Benedict. 
He’s a traitor to his own, for he 
is a canine dog catcher. This 
German Shepherd rides on top of 
dogcatcher Broussard’s truck, 
and when a stray dog is spotted, 
he chases it, and lies on top of 
it till Broussard ropes the victim. 
He catches about 10 strays a day, 
the dog-gone rascal. 

We know more, but enough is 
enough, till next Dog Week. 


)' @ may we QUOTE 


[1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY: 
“Dag Hammarskjold died... 
in the cause for which he 
lived. But the UN is a better 
and stronger organization— 
and a higher hope for mankind— 
because of his service in it. His 
name will be treasured high among 
the peacemakers of history.” ... 
{2] Aptar E SrTEvenson, U S Am- 
bassador to UN, declaring UN must 
choose an interim sec’y gen’l: “We 
are, you know, unalterably opposed 
to the principle of the troika. This 
seems to postpone the matter which 
is extremely pressing now.” .. . [3] 
ANDREI GROMYKO, Soviet For’gn 
Minister, speaking at UN in regard 
to replacement of Dag Hammar- 
skjold: “Any one person would not 
be good. We must have three sec- 
retaries-general.” [4] Pres 
Mo!IsE TsHOMBE of Katanga Prov- 
ince: “We will fight to the bitter 
end. If necessary, the last battle 
will be here in my home and I 
will be part of it.” .. . [5] Pres 
JOHN F KENNEDY, after mtgs with 
Pres Sukarno of Indonesia and 
Pres Keita of Mali: “The situation 
in Berlin is filled with danger. I 
have made it clear that the posi- 
tion of the West and of the W 
Berliners will be defended.” ' 
[6] The W German Free Demo- 
crats’ news service, commenting on 
election results: “An epoch of Ger- 
man postwar history has ended. 
The coming months and years will 
destroy many illusions and place 
extraordinary demands on our peo- 
ple.” [7] Chancellor Konrap 
ADENAVER Of W Germany, seeking 
a coalition gov’t, saying the import- 
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you on that? 


ant thing is to as- 
sure the continua- 
\\ tion of the gov’t’s 
\\ forgn policy with- 
oo out interruption: 
“The West must re- 
main united and strong so the So- 
viet Union will agree to negotia- 
tions. My aim was and is negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union.” ... 
[8] Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, to non- 
aligned nations: “We do not intend 
to enter into negotiations under 
ultimata or threats. The Soviet 
Union must give indication of a 
readiness to engage in discussion 
based on mutual respect. The only 
conditions it has yet exhibited any 
willingness to consider are condi- 
tions which involve the surrender 
of western rights.” [9] Gen 
Lucius D Ctay, Pres Kennedy’s 
personal rep in Berlin: “We will 
have reached the crisis when the 
West is denied free access to Ber- 
lin. What happens then depends 
on what stage of negotiations we 
are in.” ... [10] Prime Minister 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU of India, at conf 
following his visit to Russia: “One 
might say E Germany is under the 
domination of the Soviet Union, 
but there it is—to expect the So- 
viet Union to agree to a united, 
armed Germany is not very likely. 
One angry step might lead to an- 
other angry step.” ... [11] Pore 
JOHN XXIII: “Between two words, 
war and peace, are entwined the 
anguish and the hopes of the 
world, the anxieties and the joy of 
individual and social life.” 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ABILITY—1 

Four traits which mankind must 
learn to develop in the next dec- 
ade: 1) The ability to read and to 
listen reflectively; 2) The ability 
to enter understandingly into that 
which has been alien .*: . values, 
modes of behavior, and points of 
view arising in cultures different 
from one’s native culture; 3) The 
capacity to consider ideas which 
seem threatening to cherished be- 
liefs or to one’s own security; 4) 
The ability to read the language of 
mathematics and science suffici- 
ently to comprehend the concepts 
which are reshaping the modern 
world. — Francis S Cuase, Adult 
Leadership. 


ANIMALS—Mercy—2 

I won’t shoot at anything that 
can’t shoot back. — BENJAMIN F 
FaIRLEss, Partners. 





ART—3 

For me the greatest art is that 
which appeals to the greatest num- 
ber, not that which appeals only to 
a cultivated few.—JOHN CREASEY, “A 
Concept of Art,” John O’London’s, 
London, 5-25-’61. 


AVIATION—4 

Within 10 yrs, the U S could de- 
velop a civilian airliner with a 
speed of 2,000 mph. The cost, ac- 
cording to a report by three Gov’t 
agencies, would be $500 million. The 
study said that substantial fed’l 
assistance would be required on the 
project. Based on information gath- 
ered from industry and Gov't 
sources, the report was issued joint- 
ly by the Fed’l Aviation Agency, 
the Nat’l Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and the Defense 
Dep’t.—U S News & World Report. 
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Titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST 


registered with U.S. Patent Office. 


BIBLE—5 

The Bible was not made simply 
for old times, but for the new as 
well. No better business manual 
has ever been devised—or will till 
the world shall end.—P S HENson, 
“The Best Business Manual,” 
Watchman-Examiner, 9-T-’61. 


BLESSINGS—6 
The things that count most can- 
not be counted.—Ethical Outlook. 


BUSINESS—Businessmen—7 

Small businessmen are by no 
means a minority group in our 
economy. They and their employees 
embrace approximately 10 million. 
These persons and their families 
are also consumers. If they should 
be deprived of an opportunity to 
survive and to maintain a reason- 
ably wholesome standard of living, 
it’s difficult to imagine how the 
rest of our economy can continue 
to prosper. Monopoly often means 
higher prices and a depressed eco- 
nomic climate. Competition is best 
for every one, in the long run. 
Small business should be protected 


from predatory competition be- 
cause it is our strongest defense 
against growing collectivism and 


our safest bulwark against monop- 
oly both private and state—NARD 
Jnl, hm, Nat’l Ass’n of Retail 
Druggists. 


COMPASSION—8 

The greatest need in the world 
today is for human compassion. 
There is a serious danger that the 
well of compassion should dry up 
in face of the mass of human suf- 
fering that confronts us day after 
day. The peril is that this may 
deaden and paralyze our pity—Dr 
JAMES RED, “Our Neighbor,” 
Christian Observer, 9-13-’61. 


CONGRESSMEN—9 

Along with mothers-in-law, con- 
gressmen are America’s favorite 
whipping boys. . . But the stubborn 
fact is that they perform a valu- 
able function all the same. No sci- 
entist has yet devised a seismo- 
graph more sensitive than a con- 
gressman holding up a wet finger 
into the political winds. . . They 
go on and do all sorts of foolish 
things a good many hrs after any 
sensible man has gone home from 
work.—Matcotm S Forses, Forbes. 


CRITICISM—10 

No man can censure another, for 
no man..truly knows another.— 
Echo. 


DEFEAT—11 

No man is ever defeated until he 
is defeated in spirit. He may know 
failure after failure, but failure is 
not final defeat—Rev A PURNELL 
BarLey, Grit. 


DIGNITY—-12 

Psychologically, the average per- 
son’s estimation of the dignity of 
another is that he be non-obtrus- 
ive, that he be in accord with what 
that particular society decides to 
be the virtues of conduct.—‘“What 
Is Human Dignity?” Rosicrucian 
Digest, 9-’61. 


DEMOCRACY—Communism—13 

Our only hope in southeast Asia 
and similar areas is a demonstra- 
tion that our democracy offers the 
oppressed millions better fulfill- 
ment of human aspirations than 
does communism.—NorMaNn THOM- 
as, Christian Century. 
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By Les Carpenter 


Rep Howard Robison (R-N Y) 
contends there is too much yak- 
yak in Federal bureaucracy. The 
Lord’s Prayer, he notes, has a mere 
65 words; Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address has 271; and the Ten Com- 
mandments only 297. But, says 
Robison, the Federal regulation 
setting standards on cabbage has 
26,911. 


Rep Daniel Flood (D-Pa), a dark 
brunette, has an old fashioned 
waxed mustache and is one of the 
nattiest dressers in Congress. In 
the summer, he wears white shark- 
skin suits, with a jet black tie and 
a handkerchief just as dark in his 
coat pocket. “Look at Congressman 
Flood,” a candid camera fan ez- 
claimed as he passed the other day. 
“He looks just like a negative.” 


A group of young egghead Re- 
publicans with a sense of humor 
have formed an informal new club 
here, and laid down this platform: 
“We're for Neanderadicalism modi- 
fied by dynamo-conserva-make-it- 
up-as-you-go-alongism; we're for 
abolishment of being in favor of 
anti-negative attitudes on opposing 
needed legislation described as un- 
necessary by negative thinkers.” 


Rep J T Rutherford (D-Tez) 
had a letter from a man back 
home suggesting 3 sites where the 
U S should immediately resume 
nuclear tests—Russia, Red China, 


and Cuba. 
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EDUCATION—14 

It is because modern education 
is so seldom inspired by a great 
hope that it so seldom achieves a 
great result. The wish to preserve 
the past rather than the hope of 
creating the future dominates the 
minds of those who control the 
teaching of the young.—BERTRAND 
RussELL, N Y Times Mag. 


EFFORT—15 

Nat’l calamities and disasters act 
as a spur to men of genius and 
courage. All around them the 
crowd is dismayed by rumours of 
defeat and destruction, but the 
dedicated scholar or artist merely 
intensifies his effort, resolved to 
complete his self-appointed task 
though the sky fall on him while 
he labors at it—ArRTHUR BRYANT, 
Illustrated London News. 


EGOTISM—16 

A wise man pasted this in his 
hat as a reminder along the way 
of life: Any man can spoil himself 
for himself. He can allow himself 
to grow so sensitive that he lives 
in constant pain. He can nurse his 
grudges until they are an intoler- 
able burden. He can think himself 
insulted until he is apt to be. He 
can believe the world’s against him 
until it is. He can imagine trou- 
bles until they are real. He can 
hold so many under suspicion that 
no one believes in him. He can in- 
sult his friends until they are no 
longer friends. He can think him- 
self so important that no one else 
does. He can have such a good 
opinion of himself that no one else 
enjoys his friendship. He can be- 
come so wrapped up in himself 
that he becomes very small.— 
Brickwork, hm, John B Kelly, Inc. 
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The problems of American cities 
command much serious attention 
by metropolitan planners. “The 
Future of Our Cities,” by Robert 
A Futterman (Doubleday, $4.95), 
written for popular reading, con- 
tains a history of how cities came 
to be; of the founders who fol- 
lowed the seacoasts and waterways 
to put down roots. It describes the 
present-day city, and what long- 
range planning can expect to ac- 
complish. 

“The Future Metropolis,” edited 
by Floyd Rodwin (Braziller, $5), 
consists of 12 essays by a group of 
professors of city plannings at 
Harvard and other eastern univer- 
sities. These essays cover the his- 
tory, present problems, and future 
plans to arrest decay. He predicts 
that the population of some Amer- 
ican cities will reach 50 million in 
the next half century. 


“ ” 


“One For a Man and Two For a 
Horse,” by Gerald Carson (Double- 
day, $6.50), is a fearful and funny 
book about the patent medicines 
of a few years ago. They were 
quackery, inducing people to self- 
diagnosis and self-treatment. The 
old ads for Snake Oil, Phoenix Bit- 
ters, electric belts, Peruna, and the 
famous Lydia Pinkham Vegetable 
Compound for female weakness— 
from which she made a huge for- 
tune—are funny. The alcohol con- 
tent in most was heavy. A Kansas 
City drug clerk reported many men 
bought the feminine remedies and 
drank enough to get high. We 
wonder how our ancestors could 





Books that can be read in 
the water are now on sale on 
the Italian Riviera. The most 
popular is entitled, “How to 
Learn to Swim.”’—La Nazione, 
Florence, Italy. 
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have been so gullible, but don’t 
forget Hadacol of recent fame, the 
tired blood remedy of TV-promo- 
tion, and the Vermont country 
doctor now making a fortune from 
folk medicines. The more things 
change, the more they remain the 
same, in spite of science. 

Talking books are _ increasing, 
though as yet the market is not so 
large. At first most were made for 
the blind or immobilized bed pa- 
tients. The best seller is the Bible 
audio version, which has sold 100,- 
000 copies. Many of the classics are 
now being recorded, some with 
voices of famous names. 

The Success Motivation Institute, 
of Waco, Texas, is specializing in 
the field of self-improvement and 
sales techniques. These are orient- 
ed to salesmen and business execu- 
tives. One record, made by Dr 
Peter J Steincrohn, “Mr Executive, 
Keep Well, and Live Longer” 
($5.95), is a talk helpful to every 
busy executive. 
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EXPERIENCE--17 
Experience is a fine school, to be 
sure, and the lessons learned that 
way are not soon forgotten. But 
the tuition is high! — ALDEN C 
PaLMEeR, “Learning From Whose 
Experience?” R & R Mag, 9-’61. 


FAITH—13 

Faith is to a human being what 
an anchor is to a ship in time of 
storm. — Dr ADLAI ALBERT ESTEB, 
Townsend Wkly. 


FOOD—19 

A century ago food was not dis- 
tributed so abundantly as it is to- 
day, and parents felt compelled to 
insist that youngsters eat what 
was offered them. Children with 
finicky appetites were bribed and 
wheedled into eating everything on 
their plate. Today food is abun- 
aqant—but wheedling and stuffing 
still go on. Studying 160 obese boys 
and girls, Dr Hilde Bruch of the 
Dept of Pedriatics & Psychiatry of 
Columbia University found that 
16% of the boys and 68% of the 
girls took no part in sports or 
games. “Passivity and inactivity,” 
says Dr Bruch, “are deeply inter- 
woven with many aspects of an 
obese child’s development and may 
permeate his whole life.” — Law- 
RENCE GALTON, “The Too-Plump 
Child,” Family Circle, 8-’61. 


FOREIGN—Students—20 

More than 47,000 students from 
abroad are studying in American 
colleges and universities, thus be- 
coming one of the greatest mis- 
sionary opportunities of the year. 
—Arkansas Methodist. 
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GENIUS—21 

A genius is not a man who was 
made in some other image. He is 
just a man driven to constructive 
action by a great enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm feeds on chalienge. The 
ordinary brain is good enough for 
most men and most purposes. Its 
best tonic is use, the worst treat- 
ment is discouragement and disuse. 
—WILDER PENFIELD, “Where Is Sci- 
ence Taking Us?” Saturday Re- 
view, 9-2-’61. 


Quilt scrap book 


... the fourth estate 


This title was given to news- 
papers by EDMUND BURKE when 
once he referred to the Re- 
porter’s Gallery in Parliament, 
saying: “Yonder sits the Fourth 
Estate (there were three es- 
tates in the realm), the most 
important of them all.” 


The power of the press, espe- 
cially in this day of propagan- 
da, is still the most important 
of them all. The Freedom of 
the Press is one of the rights 
of the public most zealously 
guarded and fought for. The 
first step a dictator takes to 
subjugate the people is to abol- 
ish this freedom. A classic ex- 
ample is the suppression of the 
excellent La Prensa by Peron 
of Argentina. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
proclaimed this truth when he 
said: 


“Let the people know the 
facts and the country will be 
saved.” 











GOD—anud Man—22 

There once lived a man who was 
called “The Pair.” When he went 
along the rd he always chose the 
worst path, walking in rough or 
muddy places and leaving the best 
path for the unseen companion. 
At meal times the place on his 
right was set with the best china 
and silver. The choicest food was 
placed upon that plate, and was 
afterward given to the poor. If 
anyone asked why no person ever 
occupied that place of honor he 
would answer: “But He is there.” 
—Alliance Witness. 


GOOD MANNERS—23 

Anyone can be finely behaved 
who tries; for, if “gentle” birth is 
a matter of chance, good behavior 
is a matter of effort. . . The essen- 
tial element in good manners is 
consideration, a show to please 
others and so win self-approba- 
tion. — ‘THERESA COOLIDGE, “The 
Place of Parentage in Your Life- 
Picture,” Ethical Outlook, 9/10-’61. 


HEART—Educated—24 

If a heart can lift as swiftly at 
the sight of an alley cat as at the 
sea’s moon-silvered roll, if it can 
respond as immediately to a de- 
basing confession as to one of love, 
if it can feel even for a moment 
the pinch of another’s misery as it 
feels its own, if it can rise to dan- 
ger and also knit the dust, if it 
can both bleed and refuse to bleed, 
if it can recognize and wrestle with 
its rancours, if it expands before 
the spectacle of the smallest hero- 
ism to include the heroism at- 
tained by all who simply live, if it 
quails more before the death of 
others than before its own, it can 
be called an educated heart. For 
these are the uses of education.— 
VIRGILIA PETERSON, “Will I Ever 
Have an Educated Heart?” Vogue. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—25 

If people would pray more and 
cuss less; give more and grab less; 
work more and worry less; love 
more and hate less; smile more 
and grumble less, then our social 
order would have more light and 
less heat in all human relations.— 
Dr GALEN S Ross, Sunshine Mag. 


IDEAS—26 

One of the surprises of modern 
industrial life is the relatively 
small contribution of large indus- 
trial corp’ns to the sum total of 
significant creative and new ideas. 
Historically, important new ideas 
have come through individual ini- 
tiative. They have come less often 
from the lab’s of our great indus- 
trial corp’ns. They’ have not come 
from committees, they have not 
come from teamwork, they have 
not come from organization; but, 
in very large part, they have come 
from individuals, often working al- 
most alone and, very frequently, 
under surprising and often un- 
promising conditions. — Lynn A 
Wi.iiams, “Why Inventing Is Still 
a One-Man Job,” Popular Science, 
9-’61. 


INSPIRATION—27 

Don’t wait for the inspired mo- 
ments; work every day or you may 
miss them. Little by little you may 
find that your best work in a sense 
creates itself, your hands function- 
ing almost without conscious con- 
trol. You may come to wonder how 
much is really yours and how much 
mysteriously part of some universal 
force. — WHEELER WILLIAMs, Cap- 
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. - - the Good Book 


The Bible is the best seller of all 
books. It has appeared in many 
versions, and been published in 296 
languages. The latest, The New 
English Bible, has achieved world 
sales of 2,500,000 copies. 


Strangely, it is the most stolen 
book in the world. Few are taken 
from churches, but many from 
bookstores, libraries, and thousands 
of Gideon Bibles from hotels. The 
American Bible Society has dis- 
tributed more than 18 million cop- 
ies, including talking book records, 
and issues in Braille. 


The Soviet fears the Bible so 
much that it is now distributing a 
textbook on Scientific Atheism 
printed in many languages. Their 
reason—“Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is Liberty.” The 
Family Bible has always been cher- 
ished in Christian homes, and ac- 
cepted by law for its records of 
births and deaths. Daniel Webster 
described the Bible thus: 


“The Bible is a book of faith, 
and a book of doctrine, and a book 
of morals, and a book of religion, 
of special revelation from God; 
but it is also a book which teaches 
man his own individual responsi- 
bility, his own dignity, and his 
equality with his fellow man.” 
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KNOWLEDGE—Ignorance—28 

Fullness of knowledge always 
and necessarily means some un- 
derstanding of the depths of our 
ignorance and that is always con- 
ducive to both humility and rever- 
ence. — Ros’t A MI.ixan, N Y 
Times Mag. 


LEADERS—Leadership—29 

If we think of a great leader or 
outstanding personality in any 
walk of life, we will probably dis- 
cover that the secret of his suc- 
cess is that he has focused his 
inward strength sufficiently to give 
him confidence in his own capacity 
and freedom from the grip of fear. 
Such a man, quiet and calm, as- 
sured of his own reserves of power, 
can weather danger and disaster, 
and, unperturbed, remain master 
in a tumult that would overwhelm 
the weak, unfocused mortal.—“The 
Secret of Strength,” New Vision, 
England. 


LIBERTY—30 

Given two countries with equal 
natural resources, one a dictator- 
ship and the other allowing indi- 
vidual liberty, the one allowing 
liberty is almost certain to become 
superior to the other in war tech- 
nique in no very long time.—BeErtT- 
RAND RUSSELL, The Impact of Sci- 
ence on Society (Columbia Univ 
Press). 


LIFE—Living—31 

Many walk the corridors of life 
without trying any doors except 
those left ajar, thus deserting the 
association with a more rewarding, 
but reticent destiny—DovucLas MEa- 
por, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


MANNERS—32 

That person has good manners 
who can put up with someone who 
has bad manners.—Sunshine Mag. 
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Week of Oct 15-21 


Nat'l Bible Wk 
(see GEM BOX) 


Nat’l Newspaper Wk 
(see SCRAP BOOK) 


Oct 15—60 yrs ago (1901) Ger- 
aldine Farrar, operatic soprano, 
made her debut at the Berlin Op- 
era House as Marguerite in Faust. 

. 15 yrs ago (1946) Reichsmar- 
shal Hermann Goering was sent- 
enced to death by the Nuremberg 
allied military tribunal, but com- 
mitted suicide the day before his 
scheduled execution. 


Oct 16—115 yrs ago (1846) anes- 
thesia was first used in surgery at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. . . 
70 yrs ago (1891) International 
Correspondence School, the first 
such institution, was established at 
Scranton, Penn. .. 50 yrs ago 
(1911) Sen Robt M LaFollette of 
Wisconsin was endorsed for the 
Presidency at the Nat’l Conference 
of Progressive Republicans, in Chi- 
cago. .. 15 yrs ago (1946) the ten 
top German Nazi war criminals 
were hanged in Nuremberg. 


Oct 17—30 yrs ago (1931) Al Ca- 
pone, bootlegger and racketeer, was 
convicted of income-tax evasion 
and sentenced to eleven years in 
prison and to a fine of $50,000... 
20 yrs ago (1941) a German sub- 
marine torpedoed the U S destroy- 
er Kearney off the coast of Iceland 
in WW II, killing 11 members of 
the crew. 





Oct 18—Feast of St Luke, Greek 
physician, later the Evangelist. . . 
60 yrs ago (1901) Pres Theodore 
Roosevelt infuriated much of the 
South when he invited Booker T 
Washington, the famous Negro ed- 
ucator, to be his dinner guest at 
the White House. 


Oct 19—180 yrs~ago (1781) the 
Revolutionary War was. almost 
over as Lord Cornwallis surrend- 
ered at Yorktown, Penn. . . 80 yrs 
ago (1881) a special celebration 
was held in Yorktown, Virginia, 
commemorating the 100th anni- 
versary of Cornwallis’ surrender. 

. - 25 yrs ago (1936) an around- 
the-world airplane race was won by 
H R Elkins of the New York Tele- 
gram. He nosed out two other con- 
testants: Dorothy Kilgallen and 
Leo Kiernan. 


Oct 20—115 yrs ago (1846) Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, the 
first school of higher education to 
grant women equal rights with 
men, was founded. 


Oct 21—40 yrs ago (1921) Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare, known as 
“The Happiness Boys,” launched 
the first radio theme song. 


Quill 
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MONEY—Use—33 

Give me the money that has been 
spent in war and I will clothe ev- 
ery man, woman and child in an 
attire of which kings and queens 
will be proud. I will build school- 
houses in every valley over the 
whole earth. I will crown every 
hillside with a place of worship 
consecrated to the gospel of peace. 
—CHARLES SUMNER, Supervision. 


MUSIC—34 ‘ 

Johann Sebastian Bach said of 
every note he wrote, “All music 
should have no other end and aim 
than the glory of God and the 
soul’s refreshment; where this is 
not remembered there is no true 
music.” To me, when each note 
sung by a person is to “the glory of 
God,” then, and only then, it is 
beautiful and inspiring—B Mar- 
GARET Voss, “Families Sing to the 
Glory of God,” Church Mgt, 9-’61. 


NEGLECT—35 

We have been so anxious to give 
our children what we didn’t have 
that we have neglected to give 
them what we did have—Survey 
Bulletin. 


NOBILITY—36 

There is nothing noble in being 
superior to some other person. The 
true nobility is in being superior to 
your previous self!—Woodmen of 
the World Mag, hm, Woodmen of 
the World Life Insurance Society. 


OPPORTUNITY—37 

The door of opportunity is op- 
ened by pushing.—Megiddo Mes- 
sage. 


Que 
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ORIGIN—“Drawing a bead”—38 

The word bead has had a strange 
history. Related to bid, it original- 
ly meant a prayer. Then it meant 
the rosary, and later the individual 
perforated balls that make up a 
rosary. From these it passed to 
Similar balls, perforated and 
strung, that served only for orna- 
ment; then to any small, globular 
body (as “beads of sweat”), in- 
cluding the metal knob which 
forms the front sight of a gun. To 
“draw a bead,” meaning to bring 
this knob in line with the eye and 
the target, is an American expres- 
sion dating from the 1830’s—Dr 
BERGEN Evans, “How Words Work,” 
Coronet, 9-’61. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—39 

The real test of the sermon is not 
measured by the number of com- 
pliments registered with the preach- 
er at the exit following the bene- 
diction. The ultimate test is the de- 
gree of change the delivered mes- 
sage helps to bring about in the 
lives of the hearers.—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


PRIDE—False—40 

We struggle for prestige. We 
spend more than we should trying 
to keep up with the Joneses, and 
when we have caught up with John 
Jones on our street we begin to 
worry about how we can overtake 
Llewellyn Sylvester Jones who lives 
in the larger house farther up the 
hill. When a man uses up his en- 
ergy in pretending to be what he 
is not, how can he give himself to 
the business of being himself? The 
more we try to seem what we are 
not, the smaller our chance of be- 
coming what we might be. — Dr 
RALPH W Socxman, “The Price of 
Pride,” Christian Observer. 


A great tragedy for the world— 
the death of Dag Hammarskjold 
on the eve of the opening of the 
General Assembly of the UN at a 
time of great world crisis. Lost in 
his plane crash in Northern Rho- 
desia only seven miles from Ndola 
where he was to meet’ with 
Tshombe on the Congo problem. 

Hammarskjold left no memo ap- 
pointing an acting head in his ab- 
sence. Khrushchev has already is- 
sued his demands. That he would 
accept an acting head only if three 
under-secretaries are appointed— 
one from the East, one from the 
West and a neutral. 

Mongi Slim of Tunisia is elected 
president. There is no decision yet 
on the position of Sec’y-General. 

Opinions differ on the wisdom of 
the UN in fighting Katanga to 
force unity with the Central Gov- 
ernment. Conceded that the pres- 
ence of UN troops has saved the 
Congo from civil war, it is being 
questioned by many if the regime 
now being set up is not pro-Com- 
munist. Gizenga is a known Mos- 
cow puppet, while Katanga’s 
Tshombe has always been strongly 
anti-Communist. The province, 
with its mineral wealth, is neces- 
sary to the economy of a prosper- 
ous Congo nation, and it is highly 
desirable for this reason that it 
be reunited. 

Khrushchev is’ promoting the 
turmoil constantly. If he can gain 
control of the Congo, then with the 
aid of Sekou Toure of Guinea and 
Nkrumah of Ghana, the Soviet is 





well on its way in Africa. 

The German election leaves Ad- 
enauer’s future uncertain. The 
Christian Democrat party lost its 
parliamentary majority. Brandt’s 
Socialist party lagged. The Free 
Democrats declared they would 
support Ludwig Erhard, Minister 
of Economics, for Chancellor if the 
Christian Democrats lost. A coali- 
tion of parties will make it most 
probable that Erhard will become 
Chancellor. 

International Communism is on 
the march in every continent. Dr 
Chedda Jagan, newly elected pres- 
ident of British Guiana, is the first 
Communist to win by a free elec- 
tion. Jagan claims to be a neutral 
but he is a dedicated Marxist. In 
1953 Britain removed him from of- 
fice to keep him from establishing 
a Communist beachhead in South 
America. For one more year it will 
have control of Guiana and can 
again remove Jagan, but this most 
likely will not be done because of 
the colonialism issue. Jagan is al- 
lied with Cuba. Castro will buy rice 
from Guiana, and East Germany 
has contracted for hardwood. By 
claiming neutrality, Jagan hopes 
to share in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress money from the U S, thus 
playing both sides. 


Que 
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NOTICE 


You receive a notice that your 
subscription is about to expire 6 
weeks ahead, followed by 3 re- 
minders, and a final invitation to 
stay in the fold. If your renewal 
is received by the 10th of the 
month following expiration, you 
will not miss an issue. If later, it 
will re-start with the following 
month. No back issues will be 
sent except on order accompan- 
ied by a check at 25c per copy. 


ee 
44 





RECREATION—41 

Far too often, people refuse to 
be fair to themselves. They think 
enjoying themselves is a frivolous 
and unimportant waste of time. 
They are wrong. Nobody criticizes 
children for playing. But play is 
just as important for adults. It is 
a@ necessary outlet for the energy 
and creative impulses which may 
be untapped by our jobs.—Reveille, 
London. 


SAINTS—442 

The true saint is one who ac- 
knowledges that he possesses from 
God the gift of freedom. He knows 
that he will never be cudgeled into 
obedience, nor wheedled into doing 
the will of God like a petulant 
child; he knows that these meth- 
ods are unworthy both of God and 
of his own soul. He knows that he 
is free to make any choice he will, 
and that with knowledge he choos- 
es for ever the blessed will of God. 
—Editorial, Alliance Witness. 


Que 
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SPACE AGE—43 

We have begun to wonder lately 
if it is the Age of Space we have 
entered or the Age of surveillance 
Now secret satellites orbit the ter- 
restrial sphere, peering with pho- 
tographic precision into the crev- 
ices of its crust; in Alaska, Canada 
and Greenland a network of radar 
scans the skies to record the slight- 
est movement; and in _ stations 
around the globe listening devices 
of almost indescribable sensitivity 
stand poised to register every 
tremor.—New Yorker. 


TEENAGERS—44 

We must not judge them, but 
help them, the citizens of tomorrow. 
We cannot eliminate problems of 
adolescence; we must provide our 
teenagers with techniques for solv- 
ing these problems themselves and 
must show them by our example, 
that human problems can, indeed, 
be solved. Their problems are not 
desperately difficult nor totally in- 
soluble——Dr Porter L ForTUNE, Jr, 
“Why Salute Youth?” Optimist, 
Optimist Internat’l, 7-’61. 


THEFT—versus Lying—45 

Hy Pickering tells of a little girl 
who came to her mother very early 
one morning and asked, “Which is 
worse, Mamma, to tell a lie or to 
steal?” The mother replied that 
both were so sinful that she could 
not tell which was worse. 

“Well, Mamma,” replied the lit- 
tle one, “I’ve been thinking a good 
deal about it, and I think it’s ever 
so much worse to lie than steal.” 
When asked for her reason she 
said, “Well, you see, Mamma, it’s 
like this, if you steal a thing you 
can take it back, unless you’ve eat- 
en it, and if you’ve eaten it, you 
can pay for it; but a lie is for- 
ever.”—Houston Times. 





TIME—46 

Yesterday is a cancelled check; 
Tomorrow is a promissory note; To- 
day is the only cash you have; 
spend it wisely—Survey Bulletin. 


UNITY—47 

Never has the need of Christian 
unity, and of some effective way 
to express it, been so deeply felt 
by church leaders around the 
world as today. The world desper- 
ately needs unity — not a unity 
ground out and imposed by politi- 
cal force, but one based on the 
loftiest principles of common as- 
piration and a common faith. The 
Christian Church needs unity, to 
express what lies at the heart of 
the gospel as an answer to the 
world’s need.—HERMANN N Morse, 
“A Long, Hard Road to Travel,” 
Presbyterian Life, 9-15-’61. 


VALUES—48 

When we look at our world to- 
day, we are convinced it is out of 
joint, it is sick. When we look for 
the cause and cure, we are unani- 
mous in our demand for a return 
to religion. The decline of ancient 
Rome was not due to invasion of 
the barbarian from without, but 
from the foes from within her own 
borders. The greatest danger today 
lies in our soul-sapping forces of 
secularism, greed, fear, hatred, apa- 
thy, injustice and a lost sense of 
values.—Dr Mac Brooker, Sanders- 
ville (Ga) Rotary News. 


WAR—Arms—49 

The world now spends about $14 
million a yr on arms. The total 
cost now is over a hundred billion 
annually. Together, the U S and 
the Soviet Union spends about $88 


billion—about 73% of the total.— 
“Planning for Peace,” Industrial 
Union Dep't (AFL-CIO) Digest, 
Fall ’61. 


My child studies the guzzintos, 
And I think that’s awfully 





nice. 
She says it’s simple, just like 
this— 
That ten guzzinto twenty 
twice. 
—PavuL P WENTZ. 
50 
99 
WORK—51 


There is no real life without la- 
bor.—FINLEY EvERSOLE, “The Mean- 
ing of Work in Our Time,” Chris- 
tian Century, 8-30-’61. 


YOUTH—52 

I remember one sunny spring 
afternoon when I was walking the 
mile and a half from the country 
schoolhouse to my farm home. I 
was carrying the little tin pail in 
which mother had put up my 
lunch. With two or three other 
boys I loitered on the rd to play 
at a brook, a little stream which 
had a swift current. Leaning over 
too far, I slipped into the brook 
and lost my dinner pail. 

Sometimes I drive past that place 
and occasionally I see little boys 
playing there. I never go by that 
I do not say to myself, “I wish I 
could {Warn those kids not to fall 
in the creek!” . . . We cannot live 
the lives of today’s young people, 
nor should we try to do so. But 
one cannot but wish to give a 
youngster, now and then, the bene- 
fit of some of the experience that 
is in the package of the yrs— 
GrROvE PATTERSON, “The Way of the 
World,” R & R Mag, hm, Research 
& Review Service of America, 9-’61. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


ssaceeasenneenseessesssensenseeseeesen | 


A sixth grade teacher had as- 
signed one minute speeches for a 
language lesson. Apparently the 
pupils were overwhelmed and one 
by one declined to speak. But one 
daring, accommodating soul re- 
sponded, prefacing his talk with a 
statement probably as true as un- 
grammatical: 

“I ain’t got nothing to say but 
T’ll say it anyhow.”—NELLIE Mc- 
CULLOUGH. a 

In our parish convent one Sun- 
day, my brother-in-law brought me 
an old clock radio as a gift. He ex- 
plained that the clock part did not 
work, but that perhaps I could use 
the radio in my classroom. I laugh- 
ingly switched the clock radio to 
our conventional rising hr. Then 
everyone forgot the clock. 

The next morning, instead of be- 
ing awakened by the usual morn- 
ing bell, the whole convent was 
roused by a booming masculine 
voice calling, “Good morning! Is 
everybody up?” and the stirring 
Strains of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.—SISTER M TuHADpEuS, Catholic 
Digest. 

“Say, friend,” said the tourist, 
“what makes these Western plains 
so flat?” 

“Wa-al,” ans’d the cowboy, “I 
reckon it’s ‘cause the sun sets on 
"em every night.”—Sunshine Mag. ec 
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I Laughed At This One 
Irvinc G STAFFORD 


Jose traveled from the inter- 
ior of Baja, California, all the 
way to Los Angeles to see a 
professional football game in 
the Coliseum. He didn’t have a 
ticket, though, and only after 
much tearful pleading was he 
allowed to climb to the top of 
the flagpole, where he sat 
through the entire game. 

Back home, his compadres 
flocked around Jose to question 
him about his trip and the 
futbol game. 

“Did they treat you right, 
Jose?” asked one. 

“Oh, si!” he replied. “I had a 
fine seat, and you know those 
yanquis were worried about me. 
Before the game started, they 
all stood up, looked right at 
me, and called out to me: 

“Jose,” they ask me, ‘Jose, 
can you see?’” 





99 

I was presenting a report on my 
tour of mission fields in Mexico 
when I came to a slide of a village 
scene. In the picture I was talking 
to some of the Mexicans as a bur- 
ro loafed nearby. 

As the picture flashed on the 
screen, some wag in the back of 
the room called out: 

“Tell me, which one is the Mexi- 
can donkey?” — JEweELL A Davis, 
Southern Baptist Brotherhood Jnl. d 





—— 
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Sen Geo Smathers (D-Fla) is 
reputed for getting much work out 
of his office staff, but a recent 
story about this is on the way to 
becoming a legend. 

Smathers was scheduled to make 
a speech in Miami on a Monday 
night but at the last min he found 
he couldn’t go. In his place he 
sent his ass’t, John O’Keefe. 

As O’Keefe was hurrying to get 
the plane Monday afternoon, 
Smathers said, “Look, John, you’ve 
been working pretty hard and you 
need a rest. So, after you make the 
speech tonight, don’t take a plane 
right back. Stay overnight and fly 


back tomorrow morning.” — DoNn 
Mac.iean, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers. e 


“ ” 


Two Englishmen bound for N Y 
had sat side by side on deck chairs 
without exchanging a word. 

On the third day out one of 
them fell asleep, and his book fell 
on the deck with a thud. 

It broke the ice. The other man 
picked up the book, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place: 

“Thanks very much. 
across?” 

“Yes.” 

“So am I.”—RoOBIN GOODFELLOW, 
Cambridge (England) Daily News. f 


“ ” 


Going 


When Teddy Roosevelt was leav- 
ing the White House, he gave some 
advice to his successor, Wm How- 
ard Taft, according to Sen Hugh 
Scott (R-Pa) as to the kind of 
photographs to stay out of or get 
in. 

“On horseback—yes,” counseled 
Teddy. “Tennis—no. Golf—politi- 
cally fatal."—WaLtTeR Trouan, Chi- 
cago Tribune Press Service. g 


Not only is a rocking chair a 
pretty safe means of getting back 
and forth, there are also no back- 
seat drivers—S S BIDDLE. 

In a well-equipped household to- 
day, only the people are hand- 
washed.—Patricia Durr MCGINLEY. 


“ ” 


We always called a spade a 
spade until we hit our foot with . 
one the other day.—JAMEs HINES. 


“ ” 


Drive as if you were early for an 
appointment with the Internal 
Revenue Service.-— Ford Times, 
Ford Motor Co. 


Man is but a worm. He comes 
along, wiggles a bit, and then some 
chicken gets him.—Grit. 

It’s funny how all the countries 
with chips on their shoulders nev- 
er have any to put in the pot.— 
Changing Times. 

“ ” 

Wars, rumours of wars, floods, 
earthquakes, confusion—if the pes- 
simists aren’t happy now, the 
chances are that they never will 
be.—Supervision. 


People, like pins, are useless when 
they lose their heads——MiLt NEw- 
ToN, Chicago Daily Tribune. 

We don’t live by bread alone. One 
must have a fist full of credit 
cards.—CarREY WILLIAMs, Publishers 


Syndicate. 
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And So To Bed 


A bed manufacturer says a na- 
tion’s beds provide a clue to its 
character—News item. 


Consider, if you will, the Reds, 

Who lie in hard unyielding beds 

And rise, but hardly ever shine, 

Because of bruises on their spine 

Sometimes sleep on _ stones, in 
parks, 

And dream of Lenin, Stalin, Marx. 


By contrast picture, if you can, 

The mattress of the Western man, 

That matches the mind and credo 

Of folks in Dallas or Toledo: 

Large-sized and sturdy—ah, yes, 

Though somewhat lacking in fi- 
nesse. 


Oh, East is East and West is West, 

And who can say which one is 
best, 

But if the Russians slept a while 

On beds like ours, they too might 


smile, 

While if we slept on beds like 
theirs 

We'd come to know their pains and 
cares. 


Instead, then, of exchanging notes 

With mounting threats and nasty 
quotes, 

Perhaps we’d soften up the Reds 

And toughen us, exchanging beds. 


Dus 
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A story to illustrate the way 
people are conditioned to pay at- 
tention to outside stimuli in their 
own special field. Two musicians 
were walking in a London St after 
some demolition project when a 
bell fell from a bldg into the st 
behind them. One said to the oth- 
er, “What was that?” The answer 
was, “I’m not sure but I think it 
was B-flat.”—Personnel Jnl. h 


“oo” 


“I’m glad,” said Mama, “to see 
you sitting so quiet while your fa- 
ther naps.” 

Ans’d Jr: “I’m watching his 
cigarette burn down to his fin- 
gers.”"—Oral Hygiene. i 


Two friends who had not seen 
each other for several yrs met and 
after the usual expressions of sur- 
prise and pleasure, one of them 
asked: 

“And who are you working for 
now?” 

“Same people, wife and five chil- 
dren.”—Illustrated Wkly of India, 
Bombay. j 


On a Midwest farm a group of 
children were playing in a mud 
puddle. A neighbor asked one of 
the lads: “Are those pies for sale?” 

“Pies? Can’t you see this is 
money?” rejoined the boy. “We’re 
playing Soil Bank.”—DuaNne Dew- 
LaP, Wall St Jnl. k 


“ ”» 


A boastful Englishman was show- 
ing a Bostonian around London. 

“Here are two cannons we cap- 
tured at Bunker Hill,” the Brit- 
isher said proudly. 

“How nice,” said the American, 
politely. “You have the cannon. We 
still have the hill.” — Steering 
Wheel. | 
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Never before has such a wealth 
of material been gathered for 
the ready reference of religious 
workers. Here are more than 
6,000 philosophical observations, 
illustrative stories, poetical gems, 
arresting facts, epigrams, sta- 
tistics. 

The 148 primary topics are 
alphabetically arranged — “Ad- 
versity,” “Age,” “America,” etc. 
Topics are sub-divided to facili- 
tate reference. Thus, “Church” 
has 7 sub-headings: 1) Defini- 
tions; 2) Its Enduring Power; 
3) Its Eternal Mission; 4) Its 
Friends & Foes; 5) Church At- 
tendance; 6) Church Contribu- 
tions; 7) Workers & Shirkers. 

Included are such timely top- 
ics as “Atomic Age,” “Crime 
Prevention,” “Delinquency” and 
“Race Relations.” 


A NEW “Quotation Book” for 
Ministers, Sunday School 
Teachers and all 
Religious Workers 


Thru more than 20 years of service to or- 
ganized religion, we have been planning and 
developing this volume, which Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, editor of Christian Herald, terms 
“The finest and most comprehensive book of 
quotations that has yet appeared in the re- 
ligious field.” 





This 620-page book, priced at only $2.98, will be sent on 
a 10 day approval. If you prefer to remit now, we'll prepay 
postage and include a FREE copy of Christian Leader’s Check 
List. Money-back guarantee. 
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einy ia DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-7, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Former Pres Dwicut D EISEN- 
HOWER, asked about Nizon’s run- 
ning for Gov of Calif, said: “If he 
decides to run and asks me to help 
him, I'll do everything I can to 
help him win.” 1-Q-t 

Singer DIAHANN CARROLL: “The 
big trouble with success nowadays 
is that its formula is often the 
Same as the one for a nervous 
breakdown.” 2-Q-t 

French police, giving reason for 
refusing to disclose names of 81 
persons rescued after the Mt Blanc 
Alpine cableway was broken: “You 
never know who travels with whom, 
and in France we try to be as dis- 
creet about these things as we 
can.” 3-Q-t 


Quote does NOT test any products. 


If you like to wash your teeth 
after every meal, or you lose ei- 
ther brush or paste on trips, why 
not try Dial-On, a _ one-ounce 
toothbrush in six colors with tooth- 
paste in the handle? A turn of the 
dial and the paste enters the bris- 
tles. Use your favorite toothpaste. 
$1.29. Plastic Development Corp, 
306 E Lincoln, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

A personal radiation monitor as 
small as a fountain pen emits 
warning tone and flashes a signal 
in gamma radiation field. Write 
Science News Letter, 1719 N Street, 
N W, Washington, D C. 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


We only report them. 


For outdoorsmen who work or 
“play” in the city or country, a 
rain coverall has been devised. It 
is a plastic, one-piece, zip-on suit, 
and it gives complete protection 
against rain, sleet and snow. Al- 
though it is roomy and action- 
free, it folds into a small carrying 
case. Science News Letter. 

Do you find easy food prepara- 
tion a problem on camping trips? 
Armour has developed dried meat 
and eggs which need no refrigera- 
tion and regain original freshness 
when soaked 15 minutes. Cooking 
time also 15 minutes—Dun’s Re- 
view. 





